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YOUNG CITIZENS 
are thoughtful 


Thought at Christmas 


If I had lived there long ago 

IT might have been allowed 

To see the Wise Men riding 

Tall and still and proud. 

I might have touched the baby lamb 
That slumbered at His side, 

Or been the first to see His star 

Drift on the sky’s bright tide. 

I might have seen the Christ Child smile, 
Wondering, in His sleep; 

I might have offered Him my heart 
As I do now, to keep. 


ELEANOR ALLETTA CHAFFEE 


A Song of Always 


(At Christmas time Jewish children celebrate Hannukah o1 
the Festival of Lights. The dates this year are December 
20-27.) 

The Temple is clean, The sun shines by days, 
The lamp burns bright; | And dark is the night; 
Judah, the leader, 


Has started the light. 


But always and always 
The lamp burns bright. 


EFRAIM ROSENZWEIG 
(Courtesy Union of 
Hebrew Congregations) 


Christmas Is a Time 


Christmas is a special time for showing our thoughtlul- 
ness of others. When we plan little surprises we know will 
please our families and our triends and watch their faces 
when our surprises are opened, then we knc — the true 
happiness Christmas brings. 

I once heard about a small girl, Mary Ann, who had very 
little money to spend at Christmas, yet wanted to give her 
mother something very special. After thinking a long time, 
Mary Ann fixed up a box, all wrapped in gay paper and a 
ribbon bow, in which she put slips of paper. 

On each slip she wrote about a different gift of herself 
she thought her mother would like. “Without being asked, 
I will give an hour every day after school to watching the 
baby.” “I will make my bed and straighten my room before 
school each day.” “I will set the table for dinner each night.” 

These were some of the gifts she packed into her box. 
You don’t need to be told that her mother thought this was 
the best present Mary Ann could have given her. 

—LOIS S. JOHNSON, editor 





Ee 





Yasuo Sakai, Tokyo, Japan, smiles 
happily as he finds a toy racing 


car in his gift box from America. 
PHOTO BY BETTY BURLEIGH 


Pleased with AJRC gifts are boys in Ostende, Bel- Children in Alyette, Luxembourg (left) and Amman, 
gium (left) and Eckernférde, Germany (right). Jordan (right) get gifts from faraway America. 
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by ELEANOR FRANCES LATTIMORE 





A story of Christmas in England and what happened 


when Toby joined his sisters in singing carols .. . 


S NOW was falling softly outside the win- 
dows of the old farmhouse where ‘Toby 
and his sisters lived. Mother had set the table 
for tea, but the children were much too ex- 
cited to sit down and eat. Snow was not usual 
in the part of England where they lived, and 
the two younger children could not remem- 
ber seeing any before. 

“Snow!” said Amanda, who was twelve. 


“We'll have snow for Christmas!” 

“The snow is pretty,” said Lucy, pressing 
her nose against the windowpane. “It’s cold, 
though. I can feel it’s cold.” 

Toby, the youngest, said nothing. He was 
six and a half, and he had never guessed that 
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snow would be just like this. In pictures, it 
covered the ground like a white blanket, but 
the snow that was drifting down now melted 
as soon as it touched the grass. Only the sky 
was filled with the soft, whirling flakes that 
looked like down shaken from a pillow. There 
was such wonder in his face that his mother 
smiled, and said, “Yes, that is snow, Toby. 
Tomorrow when you wake up you will see 
nothing but snow.” 

Toby could not believe that. “The snow 
doesn’t stay,” he said. “It goes right away.” 

“Put your nose against the window, like 
me,” said Lucy. “That's snow, and it’s cold. It 
is going to stay.” 





“ 


All that night the snow fell, and in the 
morning, sure enough, the ground was 
blanketed with white, so that the countryside 
looked like a Christmas card. The hedge at 
the foot of the garden had a thick layer of 
frosting on it, and there was no path at all to 
the gate. Lucy and ‘Toby were in such a hurry 
to run out and walk in the snow that Mother 
had to call them back to wrap mufflers around 
their necks and to make them put on their 
overshoes. Amanda, though, stayed behind to 
help dry the breakfast dishes. She had seen 
snow before, and she could wait to walk out 
in the still, white world. Besides, a new 
thought was troubling her. “Will we go out 
and sing carols, just the same as ever?” she 
asked Mother. 

“Yes, 1 am sure you will,” said Mother. “A 
little snow ought not to keep the carollers 
home.” 

Every year the school children, and some of 
the grown-ups, went from house to house on 
Christmas Eve, singing carols. ‘Tomorrow was 
Christmas Eve, and Amanda had been look- 
ing forward for weeks to the carol singing. 
She and Lucy would go with their older cous- 
ins, the Bannister children. ‘They would start 
from the Bannister house, and go from there 
on their rounds. ‘They always sang first at Mrs. 
Hall’s cottage, since she was the oldest person 
in Coltsby. 

“And from Mrs. Hall’s house we will go to 
the Big House,” said Amanda, placing a cup 
carefully on the shelf. ‘They always went to 
the Big House to sing for Mr. and Mrs. Fel- 
lowes, and then down the lane to the doctor's 
house. 

“What part of the carol singing do you like 
best, Amanda?” asked Mother. 

Amanda didn't have to stop and think. “I 


Every year on Christmas Eve they went 
from house to house, singing carols. 


like the last part best, when we get to the 
vicarage,” she said. 

Mother could certainly understand that. 
At the vicarage all the carollers were invited 
into the house, where the grown-ups were 
served hot punch and the children were 
served hot chocolate, and where everybody 
was given a big slice of plum cake. 

‘The snow had stopped falling, but Christ- 
mas Eve was hushed and still with the white 
counterpanes of snow covering fields and gar- 
dens. Amanda and Lucy, with their mufflers 
almost up to their eyes, were ready to go to 
the Bannisters’ house to join their cousins. 
But just as they were ready to leave, a cry 
came from ‘Toby. “I want to go and sing 
carols, too!” 

“You never did before,” said Amanda. 

“You ought to go to bed, and wait for 
Father Christmas,” said Mother. 


























For that was what Toby had done last year, 
and the year before that. He had been con- 
sidered too small to go around at night sing- 
ing carols. Toby was older now, though, and 
he didn’t want to be left behind. “Please,” he 
begged Mother. “Let me go!” 

Mother looked at Amanda and Lucy. “Will 
you take care of Toby?” she asked. 

“Yes,” the two girls promised. Of course 
they would! 

“Just see that he doesn’t fall behind and get 
lost,” said Mother. 

‘Toby was indignant at that. How could he 
get lost? He knew the country around Coltsby 
just as well as his sisters. 

So the three children set forth, marching 
through the snow. It was already dark, and 
stars shone frostily high up in the sky. 
“There's the Star of Bethlehem,” said Aman- 
da, pointing out the brightest star. 

“But it’s shining over Coltsby,” said ‘Toby. 

“On Bethlehem, too,” said Lucy. 

‘The four Bannister cousins were waiting 
for them, with some of their friends. “Let's 
hurry,” said ‘Tom Bannister. “The others are 
all at the schoolhouse, and we don’t want to 
be late.” 

“Why did ‘Toby come?” asked Derek. “He's 
too small.” 

“I'm not!” said ‘Toby, through his muffler. 

Gathered in front of the schoolhouse were 
the other carol singers, some of them almost 
as young as Toby. ‘They were stamping their 
feet to keep warm, and laughing and joking. 
“Here come the stragglers,” said Amanda's 
school teacher. “We are all here now, I think. 
Why, Toby came, too!” 

Lucy put her arm around Toby's shoulders. 
“Toby can sing,” she said. 

‘Toby knew all the words of “Silent Night, 
Holy Night.” He knew part of the song about 
the Holly and the Ivy, and part of the song 
about Good King Wenceslas. These were 
the songs that the carollers sang at Old Mrs. 
Hall’s cottage. Toby sang lustily with the 
others, his hands deep in his pockets. 

It was fun singing on Christmas Eve. It was 
fun being a carol singer. But the best part of 
all, for Toby, was walking in the snow. The 
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snow made everything look different. Coltsby 
was like a new village, and Toby wondered to 
himself if it looked like Bethlehem. 


“Don’t dawdle, ‘Toby,” whispered Amanda. 
But Toby couldn't help stopping every once 
in a while to look at the bushes with their 
white caps, and the trees outlined with silver. 
He had to tilt his head far back to look at all 
the stars in the sky. There was the star that 
Amanda said was the Star of Bethlehem. 
‘Toby would always remember it, for that was 
the brightest one. 

The others had gotten ahead of ‘Toby, so 
he must hurry to catch up. It was a bother 
that his long muffler should come unwound, 
just then. Mother had tied it around his neck, 
and then around under his arms. Now, one 
end was trailing in the snow. Amanda or Lucy 
could help him fix it—but Amanda and Lucy 
had left him behind. Somehow, they had for- 
gotten him. ‘Toby could hear the carol singers. 
‘They were singing in front of the Big House. 
‘Toby could hear their clear voices as he 
struggled with his muffler. 

But by the time ‘Toby had reached the Big 
House, the singers had left. ‘They were laugh- 
ing and talking along a lane somewhere. ‘Toby 
followed the sound of their voices, but the 
lane kept turning. He rubbed his eyes. Was 
he awake or asleep, he wondered? All at once, 
he didn’t know where in the world he was! 

It was true, as he had told his mother, that 
he knew his way all around the village—even 
at night. But everything looked so very dif- 
ferent in the snow. A tear rolled down Toby's 
cheek, but he wiped it quickly away. He 
couldn't be lost in Coltsby! He walked on 
through the snowy, starry night between the 
hedgerows. He had wrapped his muffler 
round and round himself, and only his feet 
felt cold as he plodded along the lane. 

Since ‘Toby had never gone out with the 
carol singers before, he didn’t know which 
paths they took, or where they went after 
singing at the Big House. He didn’t know 
where he could find Amanda and Lucy. But 
a welcoming light was shining from a house 
up ahead, and Toby hurried towards the 
house. It was the vicarage. The carol singers 





were not there, but Toby knew Mr. Denham, 
the vicar. Perhaps he would help Toby find 
the carollers! 

Knock, knock. ‘Toby knocked on the door. 
Right away, it was opened wide. Mr. Denham 
seemed very much surprised to see Toby 
there, all alone. “Bless my soul!” he ex- 
claimed. “We were expecting the carol 
singers!” 

‘Toby’s face broke into a smile. “Il am one 
of them,” he said. 

The vicar and his wife invited ‘Toby into 
the warm house, but they did not think it was 
a good idea to search for the other singers. 
“They will be here in a little while,” said Mrs. 
Denham. “Come and sit by the fire, Toby, 
while I cut you a nice piece of cake.” 

It was while they were singing in the lane 
in front of the doctor’s house that Amanda 
and Lucy first missed ‘Toby. Amanda anx- 
iously peered at the faces of all the smaller 
children. “Are you ‘Toby? Are you Toby?” 


“Toby!” cried Amanda. 
“Whatever happened to you?” 





she kept asking. But none of the other chil- 
dren was her brother Toby. 

“I guess he just went home,” said Lucy. 

“Perhaps,” said Amanda. Still, she felt wor- 
ried until they finally reached the vicarage, 
and, after singing their carols, were welcomed 
inside. 

And there was Toby. 

“Toby!” cried Amanda. “Whatever hap- 
pened to you?” 

“We thought that you had turned around 
and gone home,” said Lucy. 

“I came right here,” said Toby, smiling 
happily. He had had two cups of chocolate, 
and three pieces of cake, and he was glad that 
he had arrived first at the vicarage. 

As usual on Christmas Eve, Father Christ- 
mas came to fill the stockings of ‘Toby and his 
sisters. [here was no need to step quietly, for 
they were fast asleep: and if they dreamed, 
they dreamed of the snow, and of Christmas 
Day in the morning. 








The Lucia Bride 


Ruth, an American girl, learns about 
the Christmas celebration of Lucia Bride 
Day in Sweden, and Christina, her Swedish 


cousin, learns something, too. 


“T) UTH, you will be the Lucia Bride this 

year,” said Fru Olson. “I am sure that 
Christina will be glad to let you take her 
place. The children will love having their 
American cousin bring their breakfast trays 
to their rooms.” 
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As, Christina heard her mother speak, she 
stifled a gasp of dismay. Had she heard Mor 
correctly? Had Mor said that Ruth was to be 
the Lucia Bride this year? Oh, she hoped not! 

Through quick tears that she couldn't 
quite blink away, she heard Mor tell Ruth 
about Lucia Bride Day. 

“We start our Christmas season on the thir- 
teenth of December,” explained her mother. 
“We like to think that on that day Lucia 
comes driving over the moors to bring light 
to us in our season of darkness. To honor her 
we choose a girl from each family to be the 
Lucia Bride.” 

“She wears a long white gown and has a 
crown of evergreen on her head,” piped up 
little Anna. 












BY ALICE REEL 


Illustrated by Ann Eshner 


“And there are little lighted candles in her 
crown,” added Axel. 

Mor smiled. “You can see how much the 
children love the holiday,” she said. “On the 
morning of the thirteenth the Lucia Bride 
carries breakfast trays to the bedroom of each 
member of the family. As she ascends the 
stairs, she sings. You will do that this year, 
Ruth. I will prepare the coffee and bake the 
rolls.” 

The other children kept thinking of more 
to tell Ruth, but Christina remained silent. 
She wanted to burst out and tell Mor that 
being the Lucia Bride was the most important 
thing in her life. She wanted to tell her that 
she looked at the calendar every day as the 
Christmas season approached. 


Fru Olson told Ruth, “You will be the Lucia 
Bride this year.’ Christina went toward the 
kitchen, trying hard to conceal her disap- 
pointment. 





SWEDISH WORDS 


Mor—mother. 


Far—father. 


Tant—aunt. 
Fru—Mrs. 





But Christina couldn't express the feelings 
that welled up inside her. She could only feel 
miserable and wish that she were more like 
her younger sisters. Anna and Hulda would 
have come right out and told Mor how they 
felt about somebody else taking their place. 

No wonder they were smiling at Ruth. 
They were too young to be Lucia Brides, so 
it didn’t matter to them. 

When Christina had heard that ‘Tant Inga 
was bringing Ruth back with her from a visit 
to New York, she had been overjoyed. And 
it had been fun having Ruth with them. ‘The 
two girls had talked about America and 
Sweden and had giggled at the customs that 
sounded strange to them. Now Christina 
found herself wishing that Ruth were back 
in New York and not in their little village in 
Sweden. Or she wished that her cousin would 
say that she didn’t want to be the Lucia Bride. 

But Ruth didn’t say that. Her pretty face 
glowed and her eyes danced with excitement. 
“I'd love to be the Lucia Bride,” she declared, 
“if Christina doesn’t mind.” 

“Of course she doesn’t mind,” Mor said 
quickly. “She will be our Lucia Bride again 
next year. It isn’t every Christmas that we 
have our American cousin with us. We want 
her to share our happy times and get to under- 
stand Swedish customs.” 

But next Christmas seemed far away to 
Christina. How could Mor talk so lightly 
about the greatest disappointment she had 
ever experienced? 

Forcing herself to smile at Ruth, she went 
toward the kitchen to start the cleaning. Even 
though Lucia Bride Day would bring no hap- 
piness, there were other holidays to come. 
There was still the eve the Christmas elf 
brought gifts to them all. 

During the next few weeks the Olson fam- 
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ily cleaned their large house from top to bot- 
tom. Happy in anticipation, they tidied the 
rooms and scrubbed the floors. ‘The girls pol- 
ished the windows until they shone. 

None of them minded because they were 
preparing for the season they loved so much. 
Like all Swedish children, they knew that the 
Christmas season must be ushered in with a 
spotless home. Pails of foaming soapsuds and 
brooms and mops were all a part of the hustle 
and bustle of the holidays. 

As she worked along with the other chil- 
dren, Christina kept hoping that she would 
get used to the idea of Ruth’s being the Lucia 
Bride. But she minded more than ever. 
Whenever she thought of the white gown, she 
wanted to run off and cry. 

She found it more and more difficult to be 
nice to her cousin, who talked about the Lucia 
Bride continually. Although Christina an- 
swered her eager questions pleasantly, she 
felt resentful. It wasn’t right for Mor to take 
this honor away from her. Why couldn’t Ruth 
stay in bed and let Christina take the tray to 
her? Did they have to upset their whole house- 
hold for one American cousin? 

On Lucia Bride Eve she made a sudden 
decision. If she couldn’t be Lucia Bride, she 
wouldn't celebrate the day at all. When she 
heard Ruth approach her room, she would 
pretend to be too sleepy to wake up. It hurt 
too much to think of opening her eyes and 
seeing somebody else wearing the green 
myrtle crown with the candles that twinkled 
so merrily! 

The Olson family had a jolly tigae that 
evening. Far told jokes and kept teasing Ruth 
about being the Lucia Bride. 

“Mind you, I want my coffee hot!” he 
boomed. 

“And I want plenty of butter on my roll,” 
grinned Axel. “You'll have to sing real loud to 
wake me up, Ruth.” 

Finally Mor sent them all to bed. “We will 
want to attend the Lucia Bride festivities in 
the village tomorrow,” she declared. “You 
must all get a good night’s sleep.” 

The next morning Christina heard Ruth 
steal out of the bed next to her own. She 





heard her cousin giggle as she stumbled over 
a chair. She knew Ruth was trying so hard to 
be quiet. 

A little later Ruth came up the stairs, sing- 
ing the Lucia Bride song. Then Christina 
heard her tap lightly at the door across the 
hall. ‘That meant that she was going to serve 
the first tray to Far. 

My, what a happy reception she would get! 
Far would praise the coffee and admire the 
Lucia Bride, just as he did every year with 
Christina. 

In her imagination Christina followed 
Ruth into each bedroom. Axel would chuckle 
and ask for more rolls. ‘The little sisters would 
proudly sit up in their beds and receive their 
trays. 

Eventually Ruth opened Christina’s door. 
“The Lucia Bride is here,” she called happily. 
“Wake up, Christina. Here is your breakfast!” 

Christina meant to keep her eyes shut. She 


meant to murmur drowsily and turn her face 
to the wall. 














But she found herself opening her eyes and 
looking straight at Ruth. She heard herself 
saying words she had never intended to say. 

“Oh, what a pretty Lucia Bride you are!” 
she gasped. “Your hair looks like gold and 
your eyes are just shining!” 

Suddenly she discovered that all of the hurt 
was gone. She hoped that Ruth would stay 
with her while she ate her breakfast. 

Her cousin set the tray on a little table near 
the bed. Then she curled up against the pil- 
lows. “This is more than just Lucia Bride Day 
for you and me,” she announced. “I have the 
most wonderful news for you, Christina. ‘The 
last time I went down to the kitchen, your 
mother told me. When ‘Tant Inga and I go 
back to New York, we are taking you with us. 
You are to spend a year with me.” 

Christina nearly dropped her cup. This 
was news. 

“You will be the Lucia Bride at our house 
next year, of course,” Ruth continued. “I will 
stay in bed and let you bring my breakfast 
to me. It has been such fun to carry those 
trays.” 

As she bit into the saffron roll, Christina 
smiled at Ruth. Now she was so glad that she 
hadn’t said any unkind things to her cousin, 
that she hadn't done anything to spoil Lucia 
Bride Day for the American girl. 

“This is the nicest Lucia Bride Day I have 
ever had!” she announced. 


Ruth opened Christina’s door. ‘The Lucia Bride is 
here,” she called happily. 
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Illustrated by Karolyn H. Jones 
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Junior Red Cross members shine at 
Christmas. They help Santa by remem- 
bering children in homes and hospi- 
tals. They also make gifts, decorations, 


and favors for servicemen and veterans. 


MT. VERNON, N.Y. — All a 
schools help make Christmas fa- 
vors and decorations. (West- 
chester County Chapter) 


DALLAS, TEXAS—We repair toys in ovr 
craft class at Fannin School. Toys will be 
distributed by Home Service case- 
workers. 








TOM W. COLLINS PHOTO 
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Stuu ot Chutitnas 


*—-BALTIMORE, MD.—In Brehms Lane School, we 
trim our tree with 200 pairs of socks which we 
collected for child disaster victims. 










RIVERSIDE, CALIF.—We make decorations to 
brighten Christmas for servicemen overseas. 
{| (Riverside County Chapter) 






BERNIE P. KELLY PHOTO 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. — We help 
Santa answer letters from chil- 
dren in foster homes. Gifts range 
from small toys to bike. (St. Dom- 
inic School) 
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Illustrated by 
Fred Collins 





Ciro’s world was very small. It 
was a world of bomb-wrecked 
houses, where families who could 
not pay rent had lived since the 
war. It was bounded on one side by 
the beautiful Bay of Naples and on 
the other side by new apartment 
houses, where families could live if 


their fathers had regular work. 


ARS whizzed past Ciro’s scarred door, 

going Ciro knew not where. Ships 
entered the harbor from somewhere, then 
puffed away until their wisp of black smoke 
disappeared where blue sky and blue sea 
seemed to meet. Ciro often looked up to 
watch a plane speeding away beyond where 
eye could see. He never wondered about the 
unknown travelers nor the places they were 
going. That is, he never wondered until the 
day he heard some children singing. 

Like every child of Naples, Ciro had music 
within him that no amount of dirt or hunger 
or crowding could quiet. So when he heard 
children singing a new song, “Notte Benigna,” 
he walked to find them. He stood with them 
looking up at a brightly-trimmed fir tree on 
the balcony of a building that was once a 
warehouse. If Ciro had been able to go to 
school, he would have known that the words 
spelled in lights under the tree were CASA 
MIA, Italian for MY HOME. It was the chil- 
dren who told him what the words meant. 

“We have games and school and clinic,” 
said Anna. 

“And something to eat every day,” said 
Vittorio. 

“And packages from 
Dinacci. 


America,” said 


Humming the new tune, Ciro followed 
them inside the settlement house. A smiling 
woman named Miss Rosa welcomed him. 
“Would you like to watch the boys and girls 
rehearse their Christmas play?” she asked. 


Ciro was too shy to answer, but she knew 
that he meant “yes.” She introduced him toa 
teacher named Mr. Bruno and gave him a 
place to sit in the back corner of a big room 
full of black-smocked boys and girls. 

Sitting there the next few mornings, Ciro 
discovered what each child represented in 
their play, “The International Christmas 
Tree.” Pasquale, one of the bigger boys, was 
Santa Claus—“Papa Natale” to the Italian 
children. Luisa, Giuseppe, Maria, Salvatore, 
Nocola, and their friends were playing that 
each was a child from a different place, from 
countries called Spam, Holland, Japan, 
Sweden, Africa, and other names. 

Vittorio alone was acting the Italian boy 
he really was, turning a big ball of blue and 
other colors, a globe of the world. 

At first, Turkey, England, or China were 
only words to Ciro. Watching the rehearsals, 
he learned that these words stood for places 
where children lived and worked and played 
games, and watched for “Papa Natale.” 

Ciro learned that in all these countries boys 
and girls were singing “Notte Benigna,” 
though they pronounced it differently— 
“Stille Nacht” in Germany, “Noche de Paz” 
in Spain, “Silent Night” in America. 

Ciro learned that the globe in Vittorio’s 
hands showed where these places were in re- 
lation to one another. But these faraway lands 
seemed only a dream to a boy who lived in a 
hut and sat in the back corner of the room at 
“Casa Mia” to watch and to listen. 

“We must find a part for Ciro,” Mr. Bruno 
or Miss Rosa would say when they noticed 
him sitting so quietly. But the teachers were 
all busy with their Christmas preparations 
which included making round-the-world cos- 
tumes from the least useful clothes that came 
in the big burlap bales from America. 

“At least you can be an usher,” Mr. Bruno 
promised. But Mr. Bruno had not reckoned 
on the United States Navy! 

On the day before the program, fifty chil- 
dren of “Casa Mia” rode to the shore in navy 
trucks and then boarded the U.S.S. Chloris 
for a Christmas party. 

There are no better hosts in all the world 
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it was a wonderful party! Games, songs, and presents for all. 


than one-hundred sailors who are a bit home- 
sick for their smaller brothers and sisters or 
nephews and nieces in America. A doll for 
every girl! A big ball for every boy! Soap, 
candy, and a can of orange juice for every 
child! Games! Songs! And such food! The 
children of “Casa Mia” had never dreamed of 
so much to eat. 

Most of the children carried their extra 
food home. Dinacci asked permission to take 
his turkey bone home to his brother. Anna 
and Pasquale carried their paper cups of 
candy and nuts home to their grandparents. 

But Vittorio just ate and ate and ate. 
Whenever the sailors offered him more food, 
he smiled and said “si,” which is Italian for 
yes. He said “si” to more turkey, more ice 
cream, and more candy. 

The next day when Ciro sat in his corner 
watching the children put on their costumes 
for the play, everyone was there but Vittorio. 
‘The clock ticked nearer to the time for the 
entertainment. Guests were arriving in the 
big room next to them. But still the globe of 
the world waited for Vittorio. 

“He has a stomach ache,” explained Maria, 
peeking out from her Eskimo hood. She knew 
because her family shared a room with Vit- 
torio’s family. “He ate too much at the party 
yesterday.” 

Then the teachers and the children all 
waved their hands and talked at once. It was 
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Miss Rosa who first noticed Ciro. He had 
taken a step forward from his corner, then 
stopped, wondering how bold he dared be. 

“Do you know Vittorio’s lines, Ciro?” Miss 
Rosa asked. 

“I know them,” answered Ciro’s shy eager 
voice. 

‘They heard more footsteps and many voices 
in the big room. Mothers, fathers, grandpar- 
ents, sisters, brothers, and neighbors had 
arrived for the program. Mr. Bruno looked 
at the teachers and the teachers looked at him. 

“TI feel sure Ciro can do it,” said Miss Rosa. 

“So do I.” Mr. Bruno put the globe in Ciro’s 
hands. 

Miss Rosa hurried Ciro into the pajamas 
which Vittorio was supposed to be wearing. 
“Now you look ready for bed on Christmas 
Eve.” 

The next room was suddenly quiet. Then 
there was music. The kindergarten children 
were singing “Away in a Manger” as only chil- 
dren of Naples can sing. 

The song ended. Mr. Bruno nodded to 
Ciro. Globe in hand, the boy entered the 
room full of guests. He walked across the 
stage, yawned as he had seen Vittorio yawn, 
and sat down on the bed which had been 
placed near a gift-filled Christmas tree. ‘Then 
he began to wonder aloud, as he had heard 
Vittorio. 

“Papa Natale will be coming soon.” Ciro 





slowly turned the globe. “I wonder what the 
rest of the world does while he is in Italy. 
How do they celebrate Christmas?” 

The Christmas tree lights twinkled. Ciro 
studied the globe. There was the tap-tap of 
wooden shoes. Anna, in white cap and apron, 
walked toward him. 

“Shall I tell you about Christmas in Hol- 
land?” she asked. 

“Please!” Ciro held the globe toward Anna 
who pointed at the small pink spot that was 
Holland. 

“We call ‘Papa Natale’ Saint Nicholas,” she 
said. “He comes riding on Saint Nicholas’ 
Eve. We leave our wooden shoes filled with 
hay to feed his big white horse. In the morn- 
ing we find gifts in place of the hay.” 

“Tell me more about Holland,” begged 
Ciro. 

Then Anna told about Holland’s canals 
and windmills, its clock towers and tulips, its 
red-sailed fishing boats. 

One by one the costumed children entered. 
Luisa told how the Three Kings rode their 
camels through Spain, leaving gifts. Giuseppe 
explained how carefully Swiss men carved 
wooden creche figures to tell the story of 
Jesus’ birth. Andrea remembered how sweet 
the homes of Sweden smelled with freshly-cut 
Christmas pines on either side of the door and 
juniper branches spread on the floor. Fabio 
described Germany's Christmas trees and 
sugar-decorated toy-shaped ginger cakes. Gul- 
do told how choir boys sang Christmas carols 
in English churches. Lorenzo described 
Christmas pageants and “white gifts” for un- 
known children in American churches. 

One child after another told Ciro about his 
make-believe homeland—its songs, its games, 
its customs. The globe in Ciro’s hand sud- 


denly stood for something big and alive, for 
Ciro and for everyone in the room. 

Then “Papa Natale” dashed on the stage. 
It was hard to believe that he was only Pas- 
quale as he began taking little bags of candy 
from the tree for the children. 

Ciro waited for “Papa Natale’s” last words, 
the part of the play he liked best: “You chil- 
dren are all equal in all parts of the world. 
You speak different languages. You live in 
homes built in different ways. You have dif- 
ferent customs. But you can all live together 
happily. All of you are God's children.” 

“Notte Benigna,” sung by the first graders, 
made happy music in Ciro’s mind as he 
walked from “Casa Mia” toward his wretched 
piece of a house. He knew that children all 
over his newly-discovered world were glad 
because a very special baby had been born on 
that “notte benigna” so long ago. 

A car whizzed by. Ciro, walking in its dust, 
wondered where it was going. Perhaps to 
Switzerland or to France where there were 
children so much like him. A motor pounded 
overhead. Ciro looked up. Perhaps the plane 
was carrying fathers to be with their children 
at Christmas time in Greece or Japan. 

A ship was steaming out of the beautiful 
Bay of Naples. Ciro walked slowly to watch 
until there was only a wisp of black smoke 
where blue sky seemed to meet blue sea. Was 
the ship going to Africa or Spain or America? 
Wherever it went there would be children 
who played games, watched for “Papa Na- 
tale,” and sang “Notte Benigna” in their own 
language. 

Ciro’s world had grown very large. He 
knew, surely, that it was full of God’s chil- 
dren who were ever so much like him. 


The End 
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Around the World 


Girt Boxes from children of the 
United States enrolled in JRC go 
around the world to areas of need and 
also to many places as a friendly greet- 
ing to children. 

Last year 368,700 boxes were sent to 
56 countries. Latest shipment of 
25,000 boxes goes to refugee children 
in Vietnam, war-torn city of Indo- 
china. Shipping costs are paid by the 
American Red Cross Children’s Fund. 


Holiday Lights 


From early times the Pueblo and 
Spanish speaking people of New 
Mexico have had the custom of dis- 
playing luminarias atop their dwel- 
lings and garden walls on Christmas 
Eve. Luminarias are easily made— 
partially fill a brown paper bag with 
sand; place a lighted candle in the 
sand; fold down the top of the bag to 
form a sort of cuff so the bag will 
remain open. 

Luminarias, often called farolitas, 
light the way to guide the Christ 
child to one’s home. At Christmas 
20,000 of these lights burn through- 
out the city of Las Cruces, New 
Mexico. 


(From an album sent by 
Roswell, New Mexico, Junior High 
School to a school in Austria) 


JRC NEWS NOTES FROM FAR AND NEAR 


Holiday Cheer 


We made caramel apples and felt 
Indian headdresses for boys and girls 
in the crippled children’s hospital so 
they might have a happy Christmas 
like we have in our homes. 

We made tray favors for the vet- 
erans because they fought for us to 
make this country free and peaceful. 
We made napkin-holders for them 
too. 

Everyone knows that he will have 
a happier Christmas if he gives more 
than he receives. 

Ricky Anderson 
Grade 4, Agassiz School 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Deck the halls 


Paper and paste and Christmas 
spirit went into handmade decora- 
tions hung on tree and walls at Davis 
Children’s Home, Oshkosh, Wisconsin, 
in readiness for Santa Claus on Christ- 
mas Eve. JRC members brought scis- 
sors and materials and stayed to help 
with the decorating and to sing carols. 


November Map 
Reprints of the November 


NEWS map cover are available 
free as long as supply lasts. See 
your JRC chapter chairman. 
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Christmas Joy in a Hospital 


How lonely servicemen in a hospital in Japan were 
made happy by JRC gifts at Christmas is told 
by Nancy Jones, ARC Head Recreation Worker. 


E WANT to tell you a story. It says 

“thank you very much” from a lot of 
people. This story comes from a United States 
Naval Hospital away over in Japan where 
there are many sailors and marines who are 
very homesick, and miss their children and 
their young brothers and sisters a great deal, 
especially at Christmastime. 

Now at this hospital, when Christmas comes 
along, we Red Cross workers have a hard 
job. We try to make a big old hospital seem 
a little bit like home. Did you ever think 
of how a hospital ward with 80 beds could 
be made to look like home? You are right. 
It can’t be done very easily. 

But this is our story of how it really was 
done, whether it could be or not. This hap- 
pened on a ward with many patients who 
were not allowed out of bed. If you ever had 
to stay in bed a long time, you know how 
unhappy you can get. And these men were 
very unhappy. Their Red Cross worker tried 
and tried to get them interested in decorating 
their ward for Chirstmas. She told them there 
was a contest for the best decorated ward 
and they might win, but they just didn’t care. 

“We can't get out of bed and put the 
streamers up and make our ward look like 
anything,” one sailor said. 

“T just can’t feel like Christmas this year,” 
grumbled a marine. 

‘The Red Cross worker was at her wit’s 
end. Was there any way she could make them 
feel like Christmas? ‘Then she thought of a 
great big crate that had come in that morn- 
ing. It was marked “Christmas Decorations— 
Junior Red Cross,” and it was filled to the 


brim with cutouts and pictures and nutcups 
and tray favors. 

Up she jumped, saying, “Just you wait! 
I've got an idea!” and out of the ward she 
raced. When she came back her arms were 
piled high with paper decorations. There 
were Christmas socks and reindeer. There 
were choir boys and angels. They were bright 
and gay and Christmasy. 

Those sailors and marines just looked for a 
little while. Then they noticed the names on 
some of the labels saying from what town 
they had been sent, and they began to say 
the things we wish you could have heard. 

“My kids made a tree like this last year!” 

“Hey, this town’s right near where I live! 
What do you know about that?” 

“Do you mean those kids thought enough 
of us to go to all this work and send stuff 
clear over here?” 

They laughed over the funny decorations 
and they admired the pretty ones, and the 
more they looked, the more Christmasy they 
felt. Pretty soon there they were, decorating 
their beds and asking for more. ‘The corpsmen 
put up some streamers; the tree was decorated, 
and the patients were made happier. 

Someone made a sign to go at the front of 
the ward. It said, “The Children’s Christmas,” 
and when the judges came around and smiled 
and praised the ward, and told them that one 
of the prizes was theirs, the patients felt very 
proud. 

Do you know why? Because, as one marine 
said, “I feel just like my two children had 
decorated this ward for me and had done a 


good job!” 
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Cresrations 


-, IN JAPAN 


IF YOU were invited to attend a “Sei Sho Nen Sekijuji”’ party, 
would you know what kind of entertainment to expect? These 


> in Japanese, and the party 


words mean “Junior Red Cross’ 
was given in Tokyo, Japan, by Japanese JRC members from 
Matsuba School, in honor of American children who go to a 
dependent school at Tachikawa air base. At this interna- 
tional party, children of the two nations had a fine time get- 


ting acquainted. 


This graceful dancer entertains at a party 
for American boys and girls in Tokyo, Japan. 






Photos by 
Betty Burleigh 





Everyone has a good time singing 
together at an international party 
given by Japanese JRC members. 


Bruce Fuller and Emiko Shimoda look over 
an album prepared by Japanese children 
to be sent to an American school. 
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HALF THE WORLD AWAY 


IN THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


CHRISTMAS is a very special time for boys 
and girls in the Virgin Islands. One of the 
aims of Junior Red Cross members of St. 
Thomas—St. John Chapter is to bring as 
much joy to as many people as possible. 
One of their favorite projects is making 
toys for children. Another is preparing 
eards and gifts for old folks in the com- 
munity. The hearts of the older people are 
warmed by the knowledge that the children 
still have an interest in their happiness. 

Twenty-one elementary schools are en- 
rolled in Junior Red Cross in the Islands. 


JRC members in St. Thomas hold a cake sale 
to raise money for cards and gifts for old folks. 





Dollhouses, dolls, and drums are only a few of many 
Christmas toys made by JRC members in St. John. 











Tiny sighed as he talked to Biggy. 
“No, we are not going to have a 
Christmas tree tonight.” 


The Reindeer’s 
Christmas Tree 


A read-aloud story for little folks 
about how Biggy, the biggest reindeer, 
and Tiny, the littlest elf, found a way 
to have a Christmas tree without a 


tree and without any ornaments. 


“TXINY, the littlest elf, was very, very sad. 


He sighed as he talked to Biggy, the big- 


gest reindeer. “No, we are not going to have 
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a Christmas tree tonight when Santa Claus 
and the reindeer come home.” 

“But why not?” asked Biggy. 

“Because Santa had to take every single 
Christmas tree with him. He said it was better 


for us to go without one than any of the 


children. And he took every single ornament, 
too,” said Tiny. 

“Oh, dear!” sighed Biggy, the biggest rein- 
deer. “I was so unhappy because Santa 
wouldn’t let me help pull the heaped-up 


sleigh. He said the harness was made for just 
eight reindeer so there was no room for me. 
And he said my antlers were too big anyway, 
I might get them tangled in the trees. Now, 
since we can't have a Christmas tree I’m un- 
happier than ever. Oh dear! Oh dear!” 

“Oh, cheer up, Biggy,” said the littlest elf. 
“You are the only reindeer big enough for 
Santa to ride. How could he ever visit all his 
toy factories without you? So don’t worry 
about not helping. You help him the rest of 
the year.” 

“I'd like to help now. I'd like to go way, 
way down to the forest and get a Christmas 


tree for our party tonight. But it is getting too 
dark. Oh, dear! Oh, dear! This will be the 
first Christmas that we have never had a tree 
when Santa and his helper-elves and his eight 
reindeer come home.” 

“Cheer up, Biggy,” said the littlest elf again. 
“Christmas is a happy time. Not a time to sit 
around with a long, sad face. We'll have our 
party anyway. Mrs. Claus has been helping 
the cook-elf make red jello, cookies with green 
frosting, and we are going to have tall mugs 
of steaming chocolate with floating marsh- 
mallows. And of course we'll have our 
presents.” 


Biggy lay very still while the elves hung apples, oranges, 
carrots, popcorn, and radishes all over his antlers. 
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“Yes, but presents are always under a 
Christmas tree,” said Biggy. 

“All right, then we'll fix up a make-believe 
tree,” smiled the littlest elf. “Let's see . 
maybe we could decorate a big chair. Or per- 
haps we could trim Santa’s stepladder. We 
could tie red and gold balls from each step.” 

“But, you seem to forget that Santa took all 
the ornaments too,” sighed Biggy, the biggest 
reindeer, as he tossed his big branching ant- 
lers up and down. 

Tiny, the littlest elf, took another look at 
the big reindeer’s shiny antlers. “Say, I have 
an idea!” he sang as he clapped his little hands. 
“Biggy, you are going to be the biggest help of 
all tonight.” 

“But how can I? I told you it’s too dark for 
me to go those miles and miles and MILES 
for a Christmas tree.” 

“No, big Silly,” laughed the littlest elf. 
“Your antlers! Your beautiful big branchy 
antlers! ‘They will be our Christmas tree.” 

“But every one of Santa’s reindeer have 
antlers. There isn’t anything surprising about 
that.” 

“We'll decorate them,” laughed the littlest 
elf. 

“But how? ... you yourself said Santa took 
all the tree trimmings,” sighed Biggy. 

“What if he did?” chuckled Tiny. “No one 
can eat red glass balls or strings of silver 


tinsel. I’m sure that Mrs. Claus and the cook- 
elf will give us all sorts of things from the 
kitchen fruit and vegetable bins.” 

Tiny made a list of all the things that he 





thought would be pretty hanging from Big- 
gys big antlers: carrots, red apples, oranges, 
popcorn, and cranberries. 

Mrs. Claus and the cook-elf gave Tiny, the 
littlest elf, everything on the list except cran- 
berries. 

“I'm sorry,” said Mrs. Claus, “we used all 
the cranberries for cranberry sauce . . . but 
couldn't you use these bright red radishes 
instead?” 

Biggy, the biggest reindeer, lay very still 
while ‘Tiny and the cook-elf hung red apples, 
oranges, carrots, and strings of popcorn and 
radishes all over his gleaming antlers. 

Then ‘Tiny held up a mirror so the biggest 
reindeer could see himself. 

Santa Claus, his helper-elves and his eight 
reindeer had never been so surprised in their 
lives. As they came in the large living room 
the eight reindeer shouted together . . . “Oh, 
we are having a Christmas tree after all!” and 
they began to dance a jig around Santa. 

They opened the gifts that were stacked 
all around Biggy. Then ‘Tiny helped Mrs. 
Claus serve the refreshments. 

And do you know . . . the eight reindeer 
and Biggy too, liked the Christmas tree deco- 
rations for their refreshments much _ better 
than the red jello, green frosted cakes and 
hot chocolate with bobbing marshmallows. 

Tiny, the littlest elf, and Biggy, the biggest 
reindeer, smiled at each other. This Christ- 
mas night had turned out the way all Christ- 
mases should. They were happy because they 
had made others happy. 
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